THE   THEATRE

by his own self-important self-consciousness. His legs, in
their black knee-breeches, had a crawling, slinking look ;
he always carried the black rag of a cloak, something for
him to twist about as he twisted in his own soul, over-
whelmed by a sort of inverted perversity.

I had always felt an aversion from Hamlet: a creeping,
unclean thing he seems, on the stage, whether he is Forbes
Robertson or anybody else. His nasty poking and sniffing
at his mother, his setting traps for the King, his conceited
perversion with Ophelia make him always intolerable.
The character is repulsive in its conception, based on self-
dislike and a spirit of disintegration.

There is, I think, this strain of cold dislike, or self-
dislike, through much of the Renaissance art, and through
all the later Shakespeare. In Shakespeare it is a kind of
corruption in the flesh and a conscious revolt from this. A
sense of corruption in the flesh makes Hamlet frenzied, for
he will never admit that it is his own flesh. Leonardo da
Vinci is the same, but Leonardo loves the corruption
maliciously. Michael Angelo rejects any feeling of corrup-
tion, he stands by the flesh, the flesh only. It is the corre-
sponding reaction, but in the opposite direction. But that
is all four hundred years ago. Enrico Persevalli has just
reached the position. He is Hamlet, and evidently he has
great satisfaction in the part. He is the modern Italian,
suspicious, isolated, self-nauseated, labouring in a sense of
physical corruption. But he will not admit it is in himself,
He creeps about in self-conceit, transforming his own self-
loathing. With what satisfaction did he reveal corruption,
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